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As part of a longitudinal study of the Ket York State 
Experiiental Prekindergarten Program, the effect cf degree of 
parental involveaent in the prograa on children's cognitive 
developient was ezaained. Parent involveaent included employaent in 
the program, school visits, home visits b| schocl personnel, group 
meetings, and incidental contacts sucb as telephone calls* Degree of 
involvement ranged from 0 to 200 hours. Three kinds oj! cognitive 
development vere examined: (1) general reasoning, measured by the 
Halker Readiness Test for Disadvangated Children; (2) school related 
knowledge and skills, measured by the Cooperative Fie school 
Inventory; and (3} knowledge of verbal concepts, measured by the 
Ceabody Picture. Vocabulary Test. Results showed that parent 
involvement had a favorable effect on all three kinds of cognitive 
development. The effects :<ere found regardless of the' child's age, 
mother's education, or faiily inccme. For general reasoning and 
school related knowledge and skills, the effects were. also found, 
regardless of the child's score on the same test at the beginning of 
prekindergazten. For knowledge of verbal ccncepts, hocevei, the 
effect of parent involvement tended to be greater fcr children who 
were initially lowest in knowledge of verbal ccncepts. (Author/SS) 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENl' AFFECTS 
CHILDREN'S COGNITIVE GROWT.H 

Thji tsxti^nt to which parents involve themselves in their children's 
educational program affects the children's cognitive development, . 
according to results of a study of the New York State Experimental Pre- 
kindergarten (PreK) Program. The children who tended to score highest 
on three measures of cognitive development were those whose parents 
spent the most time participating in activities related to the program 
or the school. 

... .. • ■ •■ 1 

Parent ir^volvement included school visits, home visits by school 

personnel, meetings, employment in the program, and incidental contacts 
such as telephone calls. 

Three kinds of cognitive development were examined: (a) general 
reasoning, measured by the Walker Readiness Test for Disadvantaged' 
Children (Walker, 1969); (b) school -related knowledge and skills, 
measured by the Cooperative Preschool Inventory (Educational Testing 
Service, 1970); and (c) knowledge of verbal concepts, measured by the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (Dunn, 1965). 

The effect of parent involvement is of interest to educators. 
Early childhood educators have emphasized the value of parent involve- 
ment. The New York State Es^perimental Prekindergarten Program, for 
example, requires participating districts to provide means of involving 
parents in the- program (State Education Department, undated). 



Research shows a generally favorable effect of parent involvement 
(Rabin, 1972; rj.jnachy, 1976; Hubbell, 1977). However, weaknesses in 
research deaign in a number of the studies on the topic produced re- 
sults which aro nut as persuasive as might have been possible. Among 
the. weaknesses found in the studies were the failure to assign subjects 
randomly to treatment and control groups, lack of control for socio- 
economic and personal characteristics of children, inadequate control 
Kroups, failure to investigate apparent interactions between variables, 
and failure to use the most powerful statistical proeed-ures available. 

Th*' present study was designed to investigate the effects of parent 
involvt-ment on children's cognitive development wh-'.le overcoming some of. 
chu wi.iiKnesses of other studies. A technical report is available for 
individuals requesting it (Hick, et al., August 1979). 

« 

j>-. sl^<n of t he Analysis 

The analysis was designed to determine whether the amount of time 
parents were involved in the PreK progra*" was related to the performance 
of their children on each of the three measures of cognitive performance. 
But if sueh a relationship is found, is the children's performance 
actually influenced by their parents' involvement? Is it possible, for 
example, that what appears to be an effect of parent involvement could 
actually be the result of something else? Could it be caused by such 
things as differences in the educational ^evels of the children's mothers 
It is quite possible that better educated mothers also participate m.ore 
in their children's schooling. If this is so, it is also possible that 
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the relatively high performance of children whose parents are more in- 
» v«lv«d in the program may actually be the result of the higher educa- 
tional levels of their mothers and. not the lesult of parent involvement. 
The analysis w^s designed to determine whether the performance of 
children whose mothers have the same level of education varies with 
differences in the amount of parent involvement. 

Similar questions could be raised about effects of a number of 
other factors. Therefore, the analysis was designed to control for 
differences in children's ages, family income, *'and children's performance 
on a pretest administered near the beginning of the PreK program. Thus, 
any effect of parent involvement which is found can be confidently 
attributed to factors other than mother's education, children's ages, 
family income, and pretest performance. 
Effects on General Reasoning 

General reasoning was measured by the Walker Readiness Test for 
Disadvantaged Children which was administered near the end of 
prekindergarten. ' 

The analysis showed that family income was not related to the 
Walker. Therefore, it could be disregarded as having no effect on the 
test results. The child's age, pretest^ score, and mother's education, 
however, did relate to the Walker. For that reason, they were included 
in the analysis so that their influence could be held constant in 
assessing the effect of parent involvemnnt. 
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■ tavent involveuneiiL was found to have a highly significant effoct cn 
cUiluiren'8 gem^ral vc-asoning, QS measured by the Walker. The more time 
patents wece invylvi^d, the higher the children's scores on the Walker. 

Figure I shows the effects of' live levels of parent involvement on 
the Walker scores of children who were average in age, pretest score, • 
family income, and the amount of education their mothers had. It can 
be seen that a percentile score of 44 was typically obtained by children 
whose parents did not participate at all. That is, a typical child in 
this group exceeded 44 percent of the PreK children on the Walker when if 
wa^ ^dniinist<'r.'d at the end of the year. This can be contrasted with • 
sc..r» chilHrHn whoKe parents did participate. Children whose parents 

isciiticipaLud for 50 hours during the y^ar scored at the 47 percentile. 
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The porcGaUile scores .for children whose paronts parlii cipated for 100, • 
150, and 200 hours were 50, 55, and 58, n^sj- "ctively. Thus, a child 
whose parents were involved for 100 hours stored, on the average, 6 
ptn-centil(3 points higher on the Walker than a child who^e parents had 
aero hours of involvement. Likewise, a child whose parents were in- 
volved for 200 hours scored, on the average, 8 percentile .points 
higher than a child whose parents were involved for 100 hours. This 
is strong evidence that a. child whosij parents are involved in the PreK 
program is likely to bf? in a favorable position in general reasoning 
when compared to similar children whose parents were not involved or 
were involved for fewer hours. 

In suiiunary^ parent involvement has' a favorable effect on children's 
general reasoning. Moreover, the effect occurs regardless of the PreK 
child's age, family ' income, mother's education, and his or her 
performance the beginning of the year. 
Effect on School -Related Knowledge and Skills ^ 

School -related knowledge and skills were measured by the Cooperative 
Preschool Inventory. 

Results of the a.nalysis were similar to Lhose obtained in studying 
general reasoning. Family income arid child's age were found not to 
relate to the Cooperative. Pretest score and mother's education did 
relate to the Coopemtive and, therefore, were controlled for In studying 
the effect of parent Involvement. 

e 

The results show that parent involvement had a highly significant 
effect on children's school-rrlated knowledge and skills, as measured 
by the Cooperative. 



I'ieure 2 shows the effects of five levels -of parent involyemeftt 
on thti Cooporativo sco'res of cliildren who mte average in age, protest 
score/family income,' and mother's education. A percentile score of 
39 was obtained by children whose parents did not participate. The 
percantilu scores for children whose? parents participated 50, 100, 
150, and 200 hours wen. 42, 46, 50, and 55 respectively. Here, again, 
parent involvement had the effect of placing a child in a favorable 
position among other PreK children whose parents were Involved for 
fewer ho'^^-n, . ' 
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Figurr 2. pprc(^ntil(* Scores on the Coc^perfltivo 
Proschool Inventory for Children at 
Different Levels of Parent Involvement 
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In summary, parent involvement has a fcworable effect on children's 
school -related knowledge and skill. The effect occurs whatever the 
child's agt2, faintly income, mother's education, and initial PreK 

performance, ^ 

Kffects on Knowled^fc of Verbal Concepts 

"7 „ . * . . 

Knowledge of verbal concepts was measured by the Pea body Picture 

Vcjcabul.ary Test. ' ' . ' 

Rtisults qf the analysis show that parent involvement had a highly 
significant effect on children's knowledge of verbal concepts, as 
measured by the Peabody. Unlike the results on the Walker and the 
dboperative, however, the effect of paren^ involvement on children's 
performance on the Peabody was different .for children with flif ferent 
initial scores. Tlir effect was greatest for children who scored lowest 
on the Peabody when it was administered near the beginning of PreK. 

Figure 3 shows the- effects of five levels of parent involvement 
on the Peabody scores of three groups of children- -those with lov?, 
those with medium, and those with higfi pretest scores. For children 
who scored low on the pretest, a percentile score of 21 was typically 
obtained by^ children whose parents did not jjavticipate in the program. 

5 

The percentile scores r children whose parents participated 50, 100, 
150, and 200 hours were 25, 29, 32, and 38, respectively. For children 
who scored in the middle ranges on the pretest, their percentile scores 
for the five levels of parent involvement were 46, 50, 54, 58, and 64. 
For children who scored high on the pretest, the equivalent percentile 
scores were 68, 70, 73, 76, and 78, 
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Figurp 3. Per.:entile Scoros cin the Peabody Picture^ Vocabulary TeSt for Children at 
Different Levels of Parent Involvement and Different Initial Scores 
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In'sunwnajry, parent involvement has. a favorable effect on children's 

knowledges of verbal concepts.. The effect occurs regardless of the 

... . ■• 

child's age, mother'.s education, and family income. However, the effect 

of parent involvement is greatest for children who are initially lowest 
in knowledge of verbal concepts, ' 

Conclusions < ' " 

Finding a highly significant effect of parent involvement on three- 
different dimensions of cognitive development is a striking result. It 
Is persuasive evidence of the broad impact parents can have 5n their 

I 

childrenis-. learning. In addition, parent involvement appears to affect 
general reasonirtg and school-related knowledge and skills regardless of 
the child's age, mother's educa^.ion, family income, or level of per- 
formance at the beginning of PreK. This is additional evidence of a 
multidimensional effect. In the case of knowledge of verbal concepts, 
the effect is somewhat more limited, being strongest for children who 
scored lowest on the m.easu.re of verbal concepts at the beginning ojt 
PreK. 

Some limitations should be noted. The ranges of mother's education 
am family income are narrower than would be found in the generaT popu- 
lation because the PreK pupils are selected on the basis of several 
socioeconomic and educational indicators of disadvantagement . The age 
range, of course, isothat normally found in a program designed for 
children the year before they enter kindergarten. The scores on the 
•tests at the beginning of PreK may" also be expected to be somewhat 
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lower thi n thosu found in the general population. Becaus»i. of thesti 
restrictions on the sample included in this study, generalizations of 
the ef f t/ct of parent involvement can be ^made with greater certainty 
about a disadvantaged population than about the general population. 
More concrete information on the gen.eral population would require 
additional research on a less restricted sample. 

A second limitation has to do with the measures used. The three 
tests measure three dimensions of cognitive development, as has been 
pointed out here. Howev-er, the cognitive domain represents only a 
portion of the spectrum of human functioning which the PreK program 
is designed to affect. Other phases of the PreK evaluation are in- 
vestigating effects of the PreIC prograipvon some of these other aspects 
of development, such as the social competency of children and the 
fxtent to which ch^ltlren persevere in t.ieir' learning activities. 

A third limitation is based on the fact that parent involvement 
is largely voluntary. One possible effect of this, which the present 
study attempts to remedy through the use of control variables, is 
that the underlying causes of the parent involvement effect may be un- 
clear, A second possible problem centers around the use of the know- 
ledge of the effects of parent involvement. Efforts to increase parent 
involvement in order to improve children's learning may change the 
character of parent involvement (making it less voluntary, for example) 
with the result that the effpcts change. Whether this occurs could be 
studied in a more highly controlled experiment but was not studied in 
the analysis described here. 
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In conclusion, the impact of parent involvement may have ^ very 
practical moaning for many New York State school districts in a time 
of financial stress. Parent involvement appears to be a relatively 
, inexpensive program component for districts to implement. Encoura^^ing 
parents to participate in their children's education may be one 
highly cost-effective technique for improving children's educational 
performance. 
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